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Foreword As member of the editorial board charged with 
drawing up a catalogue of the many non-seals in 
the collection I had to evaluate the question of the 
nature of the Pre-Hispanic objects. Elizabeth Ben- 
son has kindly read an earlier version of the fol- 
lowing observations and made valuable comments. 
All remaining inadequacies are mine alone. I am 
very grateful to Lloyd Anderson who encouraged 
my work and to Lydia Gans who gave her gener- 
ous permission to publish the stamp 28/1 which is 


The Gans Collection of Seals which is housed in 
the Department of Near Eastern Studies of the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley includes a group 
of some 70 Pre-Hispanic stamps. The collector, Ed- 
ward Gans, had rubbings and photographs made of 
these and sent them to José Luis Franco who pro- 
vided labels for their design, presumed prove- 
nience and approximate date. Gans also obtained a 


copy of Field (1967) and of the review of that discussed below. 

book by Porter Weaver (1968). He became quite 

interested in the question of use of the objects and Moctezuma’s "Seal" 

made some inquiries. He wrote to the late Ralph 

Roys and received an answer from his wife. She Field (1967) used and defended the term sello, 
had contacted J. Eric S. Thompson about the "seal" for Pre-Hispanic stamps; and Porter Weaver 
seals, and the latter contributed an intriguing pas- (1968) demonstrated that his reasons were equally 
sage from Sahagún. valid for calling them stamps. In his report of the 
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conquest of Mexico, Bernal Dfaz mentions repeat- 
edly (1983:Chapters 95, 100, and 104) that Moc- 
tezuma gave his seal (sello) to trusted servants 


(capitanes) when he ordered them to arrest and 


bring before him a high ranking subject. The first 
of these incidents is particularly instructive as it is 
also mentioned in the somewhat different accounts 
of Cortés himself and his secretary Gémara: 
Cortés, setting in motion the chain of events that 
would lead to the incarceration of his host Moc- 
tezuma in the Spanish guest quarters in Teno- 
chtitlan, accused Moctezuma of having given the 
orders that led to the killing of one of the Span- 
iards who had been left by the coast, a friend of 
Cortés, and his horse. Díaz (1983) told it in chap- 
ter 95 as follows: "When Moctezuma heard this, 
he was frightened and out of his mind, and he an- 
swered that he had given no such order. ... He 
would now send for his captains and learn the 
truth and punish them. Y luego en aquel instante 
quitó de su brazo y muñeca el sello y señal de 
Uichilobos, que aquello era cuando mandaba al- 
guna cosa grave y de peso, para que se cumpliese, 
y luego se cumplía, "and right away at that mo- 
ment he took from his arm and wrist the seal and 
sign of Huitzilopochtli, which he used to do when 
he gave an order of weight and importance so that 
it would be fulfilled, and right away it was." 
Cortés related the same scene in his 2nd letter 
which is given here in the translation of Morris 
(1928): "Forthwith he [Moctezuma] sent for cer- 
tain of his men to whom he gave a small figure 
carved in stone after the fashion of a seal, which 
he wore tied around his arm, and commanded 
them ..." Francisco López de Gómara stated ac- 
cording to the translation of Simpson (1964): “To 
prove to Cortés that this was the truth, in his great 
rage he called certain of his servants then and 
there, and ordered them to bring Cualpopoca be- 
fore him, giving them a jewel from his arm as a 


seal, carved with the figure of Huitzilopochtli." 


The three accounts differ in the description of the 
object. For Diaz it was a "seal" and "sign" which 
was fastened to Moctezuma’s "arm" and "wrist." 
These pairs of designations are typical for Diaz’s 
fluid but not always accurate diction. Cortés 
speaks of one object that looked to him like a seal; 
Gémara’s words seem to imply that it did not look 
like a seal but functioned as such. All three 
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authors agree that Moctezuma handed his emissar- 
ies a precious object which he wore usually on his 
body and which represented him in his absence. 
For such purpose, a Spaniard would have drawn 
up a written document and sealed it or sent the 
seal ring along in an exceptional case. 

The object was not a Pre-Hispanic "sello" or 
"stamp." It was made of precious stone, not terra- 
cotta as the stamps, it represented Huitzilopochtli, 
who has so far not been identified as stamp de- 
sign, it did not look like a stamp to the Spaniards, 
and it was not used for stamping by Moctezuma. 
To say it in other words: when Moctezuma needed 
an object that fulfilled one of the principal func- 
tions of a seal he did not reach for a “sello” or 
“stamp.” 


Tecuiluaztli 


Field (1967) came to the conclusion that, despite 
repeated claims, no compelling evidence exists for 
identifying any particular use of these stamping de- 
vices. In his words: "A search must be made for 
the principal meaning and use of the sellos. It is 
because of the lack of data that I reject the com- 
monly accepted explanation of facial and body 
decoration, together with cloth and pot stamping. I 
suppose that some authority once stated that sellos 
were used for such purposes and that ever since, 
without giving the matter another thought, almost 
everyone has repeated it. Certainly it was not Sa- 
haguin or any of the other early chroniclers.” 
Later, Field (1974:XII]), inspired by Séjourné 
(1966), proposed “circumstantial evidence ... that 
the ceramic stamps were in the possession of sha- 
mans, who stamped or rolled them out ... on the 
type of paper then in use, and then distributed 
these impressions to the people." The proposal 
does not meet his earlier rigorous standards of 
proof. 

Seler (1904:509) quoted a passage from an un- 
published Sahagtin manuscript in Nahuatl that is 
conserved in the Historical Academy of Madrid. It 
contains a description of the way noble women 
made themselves up. They filed their teeth to 
points, darkened them, painted their face yellow, 
and “mixtlapaluatzaluia tecuiluaztica, Sie bringen 
mit (Thon-)Stempeln darauf Muster in dunkel- 
rother Farbe an [they stamp with (clay) stamps pat- 


tems on them in dark red]." Seler commented: 
"this is the passage that informs us about the use 
of clay stamps that are common in collections of 
antiquities.” On another occasion (1904:323), and 
in reference to the illustration of a number of 
stamp designs, he formulated a hypothesis on the 
function of the stamps and commented on their top- 
ics: "Die Stempel waren wohl in der Hauptsache 
weibliche Toilettengegenstande, und das erklärt 
das häufige Vorkommen von Blumen, Affen- und 
coxcoxtli-Vogelfiguren auf diesen Gegenständen 
{the stamps presumably were essentially articles of 
feminine toilette, and that explains the frequent oc- 
currence of flowers and figures of monkeys and 
coxcoxtli birds on them]." 

Seler’s identification is problematic. All "Aztec" 
stamps in the Gans collection and the Field collec- 
tion as published by Field (1968) are too large to 
fit on the cheek of an average woman. 


A Huastec "Tattoo" 


Stamp 28/1 of the Gans collection (Figure 1) is 6 
cm long and 4.4 cm high. It is made of terracotta 
which is now a light yellowish brown. The ridges 
(white in the figure) of the design weathered 
evenly as if the object had been lying for a long 
time undisturbed in the ground. The exposed ridge 
tops are now gently rounded. The “valleys” be- 
tween the ridges (the dark areas in the figure) are 
quite even. The stamp body is thin and follows the 
outline of the design. The design is complex and 
not easily described. Franco labeled it boldly 
“head of Quetzalcoatl". He commented that the 
stamp is rare and labeled it "Huasteca, VI-VIII 
{centuries A.D.]." Similar is Enciso 132 I. Enciso 
labeled it with equal boldness the mask of the 
wind god and gave as provenience Teotihuacan. 

Huastec statuary shows figures of males whose 
bodies are covered in large parts with intricate de- 
signs. The famous "youth from Tamuin" for exam- 
ple is covered with designs on one side of his 
body, and among them recurs a motif that is 
nearly identical with the left side of our stamp. Se- 
ler (1908:514-552) published monuments from 
Huilocintla in the area of Tuxpan in the state of 
Veracruz, among them two stelae with reliefs of 
figures carrying a long branch which seems to 
have been stuck through their outstretched tongues. 
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Figure 1. Stamp 28/1, Gans Collection 


On their arms and legs they show patterns which 
Seler called "tattoos" and of which he says: “die 
Muster sind sehr eigenartige und ich getraue mich 
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Figure 2. Design incised on the legs of a Huastec 
figurine 
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nicht ohne weiteres, sie aufzulösen [the patterns 
are quite strange, and I do not dare to unravel 
them without further study]." The resemblance of 
the "tattoos" on the arms and legs of the man in 
Seler’s Figure 3 with our stamp is unmistakable. 
In Figure 2 I have re-drawn the detail of the legs 
of the figure. The white areas represent the relief, 
the dark areas the cut-out areas. 

The orientation of the design on the leg is the 
mirror image of the stamp. The position of the bor- 
der of three “eyes” on the leg demonstrates that it 
demarcates the bottom of the design. Above the 
tight (left on the stamp) "eye" rises a feature remi- 
niscent of the chimney of a choochoo-train. A 
curved bar with 4 panels is attached to its inside at 
half its height. The complex central part of design 
is only vaguely similar. On the right thigh and calf 
the "chimney" is placed more forward so that we 
see that to its right is a form that corresponds to 
the three dots in double frame on the stamp. This 
demonstrates that a single application of the design 
was used for the upper and another for the lower 
leg. Seler’s drawing indicates that the same was 
true for the arms. 

It is not impossible that the patterns represented 
tattoos as Seler suggested. He did not spell out 
what exactly he meant with that term. It is also 
possible that they were produced by stamps. These 
may have had different sizes in order to wrap 
around lower and upper arms and legs. The stamp 
in the Gans collection was far to small to wrap 
around the limbs of a grown man. It remains to be 
seen how exactly it was used. 


Tejas 


As mentioned, Gans received some comments 
from Thompson on his question about the use of 
Pre-Hispanic stamps generally. They are dated De- 
cember 1973 and refer to a passage in the Spanish 
version of the Florentine manuscript of Sahagún, 
namely Book 2, chapter 34, where the festivities 
of the veintena Panquetzaliztli are described. One 
detail is the preparation of the men who were to 
be sacrificed to Huitzilopochtli. Their arms and 
legs were stained clear blue, "y después se las ray- 
aban con tejas” [and then. they striped them with 
tiles]. Thompson commented: “teja tile here must 
mean pottery stamp.” 
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The idea seems plausible enough: a stamp body 
is a flat rectangular slab of clay that is fired. The 
word teja was used at the time for flat manufac- 
tured things generally: for example, gold disks 
which are illustrated in folio 44r of the Codex 
Mendoza as items of tribute are explained in the 
Spanish subscript as “texuelos de oro fino del 
tamaño de un plato [small "tiles" of fine gold in 
the form of a plate]." 

However, the blue stripes on the leg of Huitz- 
ilopochtli (Seler 1904:422:Figure 1) or the similar 
striping of the whole bodies of male sacrificial vic- 
tims in Codex Borgia (cf. e.g. Seler 1902:312f.) 
does not appear to depict the kind of stripes that 
could be produced by stamps. Further, the Nahuatl 
version of Sahagún, as translated by Anderson and 
Dibble (Sahagún 1981:142), does not mention any- 
thing compatible with the designation tejas as 
"tiles". The translation reads: "and they painted 
blue stripes on them, on their legs up to their 
thighs and on their arms up to their shoulders. 
And their faces they stained in horizontal stripes; 
they each went striped in light blue [and] in yel- 
low." 

Thus the difficult passage of Sahagún waits again 
for an interpretation. 
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